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THE RIVER JORDAN. 


Moving directly from the ruined village, 
says Stephens, we soon left the fertile plains 
of Jericho, and entered the barren valley 
ofthe Jordan. It was washed and torn by 
the mountain torrents, full of gullies, and 
large sand-hills, and in about an hour and 
ahalf, we were standing upon the banks 
ofthe river, at the most hallowed spot on 
the margin of that sacred stream, where, 
eighteen hundred years ago, John baptised 
the Redeemer of the world; and where, 
year after year, thousands of pilgrims throw 
themselves into the river, with the blind 
belief, that by bathing in its waters, they 
wash away their sins. Asa pious pilgrim, 
itwould have been my duty perhaps to do 
the same ; but the reader will please re- 
member that it was the last day of March; 
that I had siept in a bush; that my limbs 
were stiff; that it was not yet six o’clock 
in the morning ; and that I had not break- 
fasted. Sitting down then on the bank, I 
made my mornizg meal; and drank as de- 
voutly of its water, as any pilgrim who 
ever stood by Jordan. The bank here is 
about ten or twelve feet high, a clear, level 
table of land, covered with rich grass ; and 
large bushes on the edge, overhanging the 
tiver. Judging by the eye, the river here 
is about thirty paces broad, the current is 
very rapid, and the pilgrim in bathing, is 
obliged to hold on by the bushes, to avoid 
being carried away. And, it is said, the 
wild beast has still his haunt, and the tra- 
veller sometimes, when the river is rising, 
may realize the expression, “‘He shall come 
up like a lion out of the swelling of Jor- 
dan.” Opposite, the bank is low, and the 
bushes grow down to the water’s edge.— 
Immediately below this, the river narrows 
to ten paces, and there is not anvther spot 
on the line ot the Jordan, which can at- 
tract the attention of the traveller. 
[Pictorial Scrap Book. 
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Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL. 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—3. 
English Railways. 
Dear Readers.—In this letter I wish to 
take you over an English railroad, and a 


tailroad too, of no ordinary pretensions.— 
You will some of you remember, that in 











View on the River Jordan. 


my last letter, I described the town of Do- 
ver; that I told you of the old castle on 
the hill, the Shakspeare Cliff, the carriages 
in the streets, the immense piers extending 
into the water, and many other things of 
this kind. I wish that now, if you have 
not done so before, you would turn to the 
map of Great Britain in your school atlas, 
and see where Dover is, and what is its 
direction from London. It will guide you 
a little in the search, ifI remind you of 
what I said in my last letter about the 
French armies being seen on the opposite 
shore. You will notice that most of the 
railroads in England centre in London, 
which great city bears the same relation to 
Great Britain that Boston does tothe State 
of Massachusetts. Dover, you will notice, 
is connected with London by a railway, 
and it is this to which I referred a few 
lines above. 

The great peculiarity of this road is the 
number and length of the tunnels through 
which it passes. The distance from Dover 
to London is but eighty-eight miles; yet 
there are no less than seven of these tun- 
nels on the road, and two of them are more 
than a mile long each. Most of you have 
passed through a covered railway bridge in 
America; you know how strangely it seems 
to be hurried at once from the free light 
into darkness, and to be as it were in the 
shadow of an eclipse. But you also re- 
member that before you are through, you 
can distinguish the features of your com- 
panions, and you constantly realize that 
but a few inches of board separate you 
from the land of sunshine. But with an 
English tunnel it is quite otherwise. To 
be buried in a mountain of cualk, scores 
of feet below the surface, surrounded by 
darkness so dense that you cannot distin- 
guish your hand when held closely before 
your face; chilled by the air which comes, 
cold and moist, from the water which is 
trickling down the sides of the tunnel from 
constant springs; all this is very unlike 
railway riding at home. And all this 
could not be helped. For the benefit of 
the traveller to and from the Continent, 
there must be a railway to Dover, since 
from there run the steamers to France and 
Belgium. These high cliffs lie everywhere 
in the County of Kent, and it was neces- 
sary in constructing the road, simply to 
choose that course where the obstacles 
should be the least. The inhabitants of 





Dovre had long wished for 
the road, but the government 
had been unwilling to give 
them the charter, lest they 
should become discouraged, 
after having passed through 
the first cliff, and give up the 
undertaking. But the Duke 
of Wellington, one of the 
wisest of English statesmen, 
proposed that the road should 
be commenced at both extre- 
mities; that at London they 
should work towards Dover, 
at Dover towards London; 
and that thus the immense 
task would be completed.— 
The plan was tried, and after 
an expenditure of more than 
twice the amount which it 
was originally estimated 
would defray the expense, the 
road was completed, and 
France was brought three 
hours journey nearer London. 
No less than seven tunnels, 
as I said before, were open- 
ed; one of them leads di- 
rectly under the Shakspeare Cliff. 

The English cars are very different from 
our own. Instead of opening at the ends, 
they open at the sides, like a coach, and 
differ from one only in that they have no 
middleseat. The English do not call them 
cars, but carriages ; and the depot they 
call the terminus. At an English termi- 
nus everything is conducted much better 
than with us; there is no bustle, no crowd- 
ing for seats, no leaping on after the train 
has started, but everything is done with 
the greatest regularity. A guide conducts 
you from the door, assigns you your seat 
and locks youn. Most of the passengers 
take the second class cars, for the expense 
of riding on an English railway is often 
much greater than with us. The fare from 
Dover to London in the second class car- 
riages is a little less than four dollars.— 
This you will see is at the rate of about 
four and a half cents the mile. With us it 
doeg not cost four cents the mile in the 
first class cars. 

The road from Dover to London passes 
through no large town, but the little vil- 
lages which often meet the eye, are of 
great beauty. The farms too, of which 
there are very many on this way, are mo- 
dels of neatness. Nota plough, or sled, or 
log is seen uncared for; every fence is 
perfect, every hedge neatly trimmed; the 
houses are covered with woodbine and 
honeysuckles, the fields are free from 
stones. At every few miles an old church 
or crumbling tower comes in sight, and 
carries one quickly back to the time of 
Elizabeth, or of Charles 1., while in all the 
villages on the road, the more modern 
steeple rises beautifully among the dwel- 
lings, showing that in all ages of English 
history, in the past and in the present time, 
there ever exists not only habits of in- 
dustry and neatness, but more prominently 
still a remembrance of religious obligation. 
Cousin WILLIAM. 
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ORIGINAL. 
GLEANINGS 
From Memory’s Wayside.—No. 3. 








As I journey along memories’ highway, 
ever and anon there springs into view the 
form of a noble dog, the companion of my 





early years. He was introduced into the 
family when I was a few months old, and 
from the first he regarded me as his especi- 
al care and playmate. My parents have 
told me how closely he watched over me as 
I crept about the floor, raising his strong 
paw, and pushing chair and cricket out of 
the way, saving baby a thumped head; and 
how when I was tired of piay, 1 would 
often creep to him, and resting my head 
upon his white, curly form, soon be sound 
asleep. With a sister’s care he would 
watch over me, never allowing any one to 
remove me but my eldest sister or mother. 
When old enough to join my brothers and 
sisters in their sports, Fontane was still my 
guardian, always by my side. He often 
saved me from accident, and warhed others 
when I was mm trouble. 

A short distance from my home there 
was a slight eminence which we children 
called the hill. Upon the top of this were 
half a dozen iarge oak trees, and at the 
bottom lay asmall pond. This hill became 
such a place of resort, that my father had 
the top of it enclosed with a plain, sub- 
stantial board fence, and seats placed under 
the trees, while from some of the strong 
branches hung two wooden swings. When 
five or six years old, I one morning slily 
stole away to this, a forbidden spot to me, 
unless accompanied by an older person.— 
Fontane was my companion as usual. I 
was very anxious to swing, but how I 
should get into the high seat was a ques- 
tion I could not solve fora long time,—at 
least so it seemed to me. At last I espied 
an old stool, and dragging that under the 
swing, I mounted it, and soon was seated 
to my great satisfaction. I however found 
that though seated there was no prospect 
of my swinging, for I could no more move 
the swing than the world. Fontane saw 
my dilemma, and as my brother had taught 
him, he raised himself upon his hind feet, 
and with his fore ones started the swing. 
I remember watching him, wondering what 
he was going to do. Three hours after, 
I opened my eyes, and found was resting 
in my mother’s arms ; my head was bound 
up, the old family physician was bending 
over me; I heard him- whisper, ‘ She will 
live.’ I tried to raise myself up, buta 
strange, sinking sensation came over me, 
and I sank back into my mother’s arms.— 
* Poor child,’ said my mother, and as she 
imprinted a kiss upon my cheek, I felt a 
burning tear-drop rest there. Dear moth- 
er, I know that I have been naughty to- 
day, I thought. I tried to tell her, but it 
was such hard work to talk, that I left it 
till some other time. Just then the door 
opened—an instant after I felt the warm 
breath of Fontane, and heard him make a 
low piteous moan. I reached out my hand 
towards him, and laid it upon his head ; 
he appeared to feel comforted. Soon af- 
ter I slept again, and nothing would induce 
him to go out of the room, but he kept his 
post by my mother’s side; day and night 
he was there a great part of the time. It 
is supposed that when Fontane put the 
swing in motion, I must have fallen out, 
and striking a sharp stone was stunned and 
my head severely cut. Fontane hastened 
to the house, barked furiously, and started 
off again; this he repeated two or three 
times before mother paid much attention 
to him; then she inquired for me; he 
moaned piteously, and ran in the direction. 
of the swing. She followed, and found 
me senseless and bleeding. It was many 
days before I was able to run and play 
with him. When I recovered, he watched 
me more closely than ever, and if I at- 


tempted to go to the swing, he wouldcatch. 
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COMPANION. 








hold of my frock and hold me fast. Many 
times, when going to other places that were 
in the direction of the swing, did I find 
myself a close prisoner, and he would not 
release me till mother spoke to him. Af- 
ter this accident, nothing could induce him 
to touch the swing. It seemed as though 
he blamed himself because I was hurt. He 
did not know what a naughty, disobedient 
child I had been: 
% * % * 

Like many little girls and boys too, I 
was very fond of my bed in the morning. 
One morning mother had called me two or 
three times, and each time I had said, ‘Yes, 
mother, I am going to get right up.’ She 
became tired of waiting for me, and sent 
Fontane to call me. I heard him scratch- 
ing away at the door, but feeling perfectly 
safe, I rested on, in a half waking half 
sleeping state. I supposed of course he 
must wait till I saw fit to admit him. Soon, 
however, I heard his heavy paws come 
down upon the old-fashioned door latch, 
and the next insta:.t he was upon my bed. 
He licked my face, as much as to say, there 
is your good morning kiss, and then turned 
his attention towards the bed-clothes, wheze 
he pulled, till there was not so much as a 
sheet left for me. I concluded it was time 
for me to start if I did not want his assist- 
ance, and sprung out of bed; but alas! I 
was one second too late. He thought I 
needed his help, and seized my night-dresa, 
and between us it w2s literally torn to 
pieces. I was just ready to cry with vex- 
ation, and drive my playfellow down stairs, 
when I heard a smothered laugh in the 
entry, and mother and sister made their 
appearance in my room. ‘Sister’s merry 
laugh did little towards soothing my angry 
feelings. Mother said, ‘ Never mind, An- 
gie, it was an old dress, and Fontane was 
only trying to help his belated mistress.— 
You must not scold the poor fellow.’ I 
began to laugh then, and looked around 
for the author of the mischief, but he had 
slunk away in the corner, and when I cal- 
led him, came creeping towards me, as 
though he expected to be punished, but 
when I spoke kindly, and patted him, he 
held up his head, wagged his tail and was 
in fine spirits again. From that morning 
Fontane made it a standing rule to call me, 
and if I did not heed his scratching and 
barking, his paw would come down upon 
the latch, and that always quickened my 
sluggish blood, and opened my half-closed 
eyes, for the ghost of my torn night-dress 
would rise before me, warning me of the 
consequences if I longer delayed. 

From the first of my going to school, 
Fontane had accompanied me as far as the 
street, and met me there whenI returned. 
One morning I was giving him his farewell 
pat, when brother called to me, and asked 
why I did not let Font carry my satchel for 
me, and then send him home. I thought 
I would see if he could do it, and giving 
him the satchel, called him to follow me. 
He appeared to understand immediately, 
and capered with delight. I must confess 
I felt a little of that pride rising, that grand- 
ma used to caution me against, and some- 
thing seemed to whisper ‘remember the 
fate of Lilly Waxwork;’ but for all that 
I did feel proud of my noble-looking escort, 
as we marched up to the school-house.— 
The girls laughed and clapped their hands, 
to see him carry my books with such care ; 
some of them attempted to take them from 
him, but he would not resign them to any 
one but myself. We played with him a 
while, then I told him to go home, and he, 
went in that direction, though very reluc- 
tantly. WhenI came out of school at 
night, I found him waiting for me; he 
took my satchel in his mouth, and trotted 
along by my side. Ever after this, Fontane 
accompanied me to and from school, it mat- 
tered not ifit stormed, or was bad walking 
so that I rode, go he must, and go he did. 
But I should tire you if I should tell you 
all about my favorite; one or two things 
more, and I will be done. 

He once rescued me from the pond at 
‘the bottom of the hill. Brother had built 
a raft, and I had gone out into the pond 
with him, one afternoon. By some unlucky 
movement of mine, we were upset. Fon- 
tane was upon ths shore watching us— 
there was little danger of my drowning, 
but Fontane no sooner saw me in the wa- 
ter, than off he swam to my assistance.— 
He caught hold of my frock, and I put 
my arm about his neck, and soon was on 
dry land. 








Do you wonder I loved my dog, and felt 
perfectly safe when he was with me? We 
one afternoon went to play in a wood near 
my home. We played till I was tired, and 
when I satdown to rest, Fontane laid by 
my side; resting my head upon him, I was 
soon asleep. How long I slept, 1 know 
not, but when I opened my eyes, it was 
dark, and the bright stars were peeping 
through the green foliage. For a moment 
I was terribly frightened, and cried and 
screamed at the top of my voice. But 
Fontane wiped off the tears from my cheeks 
with his warm tongue, and when I was 
fairly awake, I felt less frightened, for I 
knew my faithful friend would lead me 
safely home. I took hold of his collar, and 
we walked slowly along. Itseemed to me 
that we were a long time in getting out of 
the woods, but I suppose it was only afew 
minutes. When we got near the house he 
barked, as if to let the folks know we were 
safe, and the whole family came running 
from different directions to meet us. They 
had been seeking for us more than an hour, 
and had been into the woods where we 
were; had called Fontane many times, and 
all thought he must have heard them, but 
supposed, as I was asleep he did not bark. 

One morning I waited for him to call 
me as usual; but finding the sun was 
shining into my room, I started up. Just 
then mother called me. I asked where 
Fontane was. No one had seen him that 
morning. While hurrying on my clothes, 
I tried to conjecture what could have hap- 
pened to my darling dog, as I often called 
him. Brother and sister met me on the 
stairs, and we started off to find him.— 
Every nook and corner of the yard, barn, 
and outbuildings were searched. Fontane, 
Fontane, resounded from every quarter, 
and all the reply we heard was echo’s voice 
repeating Fontane, Fontane. We went to 
the woods, and there at the foot of the 
same tree where I had taken my nap afew 
weeks before, was Fontane. We called 
him before we reached him, but he bound- 
ed not to meet us—moved not, and we 
found the good faithful fellow was dead; 
his white neck all covered with blood.— 
Brother got a board, and we three carried 
our playmate and favorite up to the house. 
Father examined the wound, and said he 
had been shot ; how, or by whom we knew 
not. We made a grave for him in the cor- 
ner of our garden, and placed a stone at 
his head. We children cried bitterly all 
the time we were burying him. All mis- 
sed the noble Fontane, but I felt as though 
I could not do without him; he had been 
my playmate and guardian from infancy. 
I missed him at home, at school, at work, 
at play; I was so lonely that father said he 
would get another dog for us; but I beg- 
ged him not to, for if he did it would not 
be Fontane, and besides I was afraid he 
would die too. 

Thus ends the story of my dog. Idoubt 
not but it will serve to amuse my little 
friends for a few moments, and I trust it 
will lead them to treat all animals with 
kindness, the dog especially, for he is a 
firm friend, clinging to his master through 
the ills of life, as well as in his prosperous 
days. Goldsmith says the dog is the only 
animal which will voluntarily leave his 
own kind to follow man. Surely man 
ought to be his protector and friend, and 
children ought to treat them kindly. So 
thinks Cousin ANGIE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE SILVER TANKARD. 


Nearly a hundred years ago, there stood 
at the foot of a high mountain in the State 
of Maine, a comfortable-looking, two-sto- 
ried farm-house. A dense forest shielded 
it from the cold north wind of winter, 
while a summer’s sun gladdened it with its 
gladdening influence. Within appeared 
even more than comfort; as the cupboard 
bore testimony, filled as it was with silver 
and glass—all of which came from over the 
wide ocean. Among other things was a 
massive silver tankard, bearing the name 
of Daniel Gordon’s father—an old family 
heir-loom. 

It was upon a bright Sunday in June, 
that Daniel and his family were about 
starting off for meeting, when a horseman 
was seen fast approaching the house, from 
a neighboring village. He had come to 
warn Gordon of danger. Three notorious 





thieves had been lurking around the place, 
and as Gordon’s house was remote from 
neighbors, he feared lest that day should 
be selected as a favorable opportunity to 
rob the rich man of his valuable silver. 

Daniel, who was a strict puritan, never 
absented himself from divine service, so 
said nothing to his wife and daughter, 
but taking the former with him, and leav- 
ing Hetty to take care of the house, went 
forward as he supposed in the way of duty ; 
merely bidding his child ‘read her Bible, 
pray, and treat strangers well, if any came 
in his absence.’ With a God bless you on 
his lips, he drove away, leaving Hetty alone 
with God. 

For a while she strolled around the yard, 
listening to the singing birds, or watching 
the chickens, till the sun became oppres- 
sive, and she went into the house. Then 
she sat down by an open window to read 
her Bible. She was thus busily engaged, 
when she heard approaching footsteps, and 
looking up, saw three men coming up the 
yard. 

‘Oh! thought she, ‘ these are the stran- 
gers father thought might come to day, I 
will be very polite to them,’ and running 
to the door she asked them to come in, 
adding that she was alone, as all the rest 
of the family had gone to meeting.’ 

Then she brought out food from the 
closet, and fresh water from the well, and 
placed it upon the table, not forgetting the 
beautiful silver tankard, which was always 
used for company. 

Hetty Gordon was so occupied in mak- 
ing her visitors comfortable, that she did 
not once stop to look at her guests, or she 
might have trembled a little at the dark 
brows and surly faces of two of the stran- 
gers. She was only ‘ doing as she would 
be done by,’ and so felt easy and happy.— 
But all the while there was one pair of 
eyes fixed steadily upon her; and if there 
had been an evil purpose in his heart, it 
was fast passing away under the gentle in- 
nocence of childhood. 

When the three had eaten all they wish- 
ed, the eldest rose, saying, ‘Come! let us 

0.” 

‘ What, with empty pockets ?” 

‘Yes. I'll shoot the man who dares to 
take a single thing from this house, where 
we have been treated like brothers.’ 

Poor Hetty now begun to feel alarmed ; 
the sharp voice of one of the speakers, led 
her to suspect she was in bad company, 
and in a beseeching manner she ran up to 
the pleasant looking man, and begged him 
to protect her, and leave the silver tankard 
her father thought so much of. The heart 
of the robber was touched, and placing his 
hand on Hetty’s fair head, said: 

‘You need not be afraid, you are too 
good to have harm come near you—stay 
quiet in the house, and be happy again.’ 

The robbers soon went away, leaving 
the young child again in solitude. When 
the Gordons came home from meeting, how 
were they terrified at the danger Hetty had 
been placed in, and in thanksgiving they 
clasped her fondly in their arms, praising 
the good God who had watched over her. 

Not many years after, the leader of this 
band of thieves was condemned to die.— 
Gordon heard of it, and resolved to visit 
him, to tell him there was one who remem- 
bered him with gratitude, and prayed for 
his redemption. He found him in his 
dark prison, pale, wretched, and wasted 
away to a mere shadow, sitting with his 
beck to the door, with his head resting on 
his withered hands. 

‘I have come to see you,’ said a strange 
but pleasant voice, ‘ to thank you for pre- 
serving the life of my only daughter one 
Sabbath day, and for leaving my property 
untouched, when you were tempted to 
steal it.’ 

The prisoner looked up with a changed 
face, and seemed to be glad to be remem- 
bered by any one. 

* Are you the father of that little Hetty? 
Oh, what a good child she was. How kind 
she was to the evil. It was her kindness 
and generosity that deterred me from rob- 
bing thatday. O thatI had learned of her 
to resist evil, and live for another world. 
Happy for her that she has been blessed 
with religious parents.’ 

The Christian remained long with the 
wretched, condemned man, to speak of a 
Savior, repentance, and eternal things. He 
also prayed for his soul, and left him to 
the mercy of a wise and just God. 

Little children, though you are young 








you have influence. Kindness, i 

tion, and goodness will make thane 
for you. Learn early from the blesseq Bi 
ble the way to heaven, and you will be 
happy on earth, and happy when you die. 
passing through life, ‘ fearing no evi]. . 


C. EA, 
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THE NAMELESS PROPHET, 

Far away amid the verdant grass of }, 
orient land, a king and his concourse had 
assembled to renew the idolatrous Worshi 
their fathers had so often sustained. Th : 
altar for their heathen wacrifices had io 
built in the open air, so that all the « hosts 
of Israel’ might gather round, and join in 
the service. 

The soft, cool breezes gently bore the 
smoke of the burning incense above the 
leafy tops of the lofty cedars that stoog 
around in all their grandeur, silent wit. 
nesses of the wickedness going on beneath 
their aged boughs. Voluptuous sounds of 
music floated on the air, so sweet and fall 
of melody, that even the merry songsters 
of the grove paused to listen; banners 
waved, and shouts of triumphal pride rose 
wild and high, as the monarch, clad in all 
his gorgeous robes ofstate, stepped forth to 
offer fresh incense upon the burning altar, 

But ever as he stood gazing upon the 
scene before him, a shadow darkened the 
ground, and a stranger stood before the 
altar. Noteven deigning a look at the 
astonished king, not even glancing at the 
armies around, who needed but the slight. 
est signal to hew him in pieces, seemingly 
unconscious of all but the altar before him, 
he addressed it as if it were a living thing! 
*O altar, altar! thus saith the Lord: Be. 
hold, a child shall be born unto the house 
of David, Josiah by name, and upon thee 
shall he offer the priests of the high places 
that burn incense upon thee, and men’ 
bones shall be burnt upon thee. This is 
the sign which the Lord hath spoken; be- 
hold, the altar shall be rent, and the ashes 
that are upon it shall be poured out.’ 

The altar alone had received the male- 
diction, but the denouncing curse was 
meant for the king who worshipped there. 
With an angry hand the astonished king 
sought to lay hold of the stranger who had 
braved his royal power. But fear and re- 
verence now fell upon the king, for his arm 
no longer strong and vigorous, hung life- 
less at his side. Tears and entreaties 
availed what threats could not have done, 
and at the earnest prayer of the humbled 
king, the withered arm was restored to its 
wonted vigor. With reverential gratitude 
the monarch besought him to return with 
him to his palace, that he might set before 
him food, and munificently reward him— 
This the prophet at once refused, saying 
that God had commanded him, ‘Eat no 
bread, and drink no water, nur turn agaia 





by the way thou camest.’” 

His mission had been fulfilled, and the 
man of God now prepared to return home- 
ward. Slowly but patiently he journeyed 
onward, musing on the message he ha 
just delivered, when at length overcome bj 
the dust and heat of the day, he halted be 
neath the spreading branches of an age 
oak, to rest his weary limbs beneath it 
cooling shade. 

The report of this bold prophet, wh 
had wrought such fearful miracles, spre 
far and wide, and among others the sons 0 
an old prophet, brought an account to theif 
father of ‘all the works that the man ° 
God had done that day in Bethel.’ 

He immediately ordered his sons to sad 
dle the ass—determined to ride after th 
man of God, who had wrought such wo 
ders with so bold and fearless a hand; 80 
he found him sitting under an oak. 

But when he urged him to return hom 
with him, to partake of food, and rest, t 
unknown prophet refused him as he bi 
the king. But the aged prophet of Beth# 
finding that entreaties prevailed not, lie 
unto him, and said; ‘I am a prophet als 
as thou art, and an angel spake unto ™ 
by the word of the Lord, saying bring bit 
back with thee into thine house, that 
may eat bread and drink water.’ 1? 
prophet hesitated: could it be that G0 
would send a second message, so contr 
dictory to the first? But his aged friet 

was a prophet, who surely would not de 
ceive him. Yet methinks as he reined 
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unwilling beast back, a sudden chill must 
have pervaded his frame, and dark doubts 
have flitted through his mind, lest the 
message should prove false, and he should 
be disobeying that God whom he would 
rather die than dishonor. At length the 
prophet’s home was reached, their asses 
were cared for, and they sat down at meat. 

The disobedience of the prophet seemed 
about to be crowned with success, when 
suddenly, at the very moment they felt 
most secure, the true inspiration entered 
into the prophet of Bethel, and fixing his 
flashing eye upon his trembling guest, 
sternly rose, and cried in tones of fearful 
sublimity, ‘Thus saith the Lord, Foras- 
much as thou hast disobeyed the mouth of 
the Lord, and hast not kept the command- 
ment which the Lord thy God commanded 
thee, but camest back. and hast eaten bread 
and drunk water in the place, of the which 
the Lorp did say to thee, Eat no bread, 
and drink no water; thy carcass shall not 
come unto the sepulchre of thy fathers.’— 
With a sad and heavy heart the doomed 
man prepared to return to his home—a 
home that never more would be gladdened 
by the light of his presence; the children 
that had once joyfully gathered around the 
knee of their aged sire, would never again 
gaze on his loved countenance, but talk in 
hushed tones of his death, how for one 
fearful act of disobedience, a lion met him 
in the way and slew him. 

But did the prophet who had been the 
cause of his disobedience have no feeling of 
sorrow, no feeling of remorse? Yes, when 
it was told in the city how a carcass was 
cast in the way, and alion stood by watch- 
ing it, the prophet too late repented him of 
his evil deed. Once more he commanded 
the ass to be saddled, but with far different 
feelings than before he reached the spot 
where the disobedient prophet lay cold in 
death, silently reproaching him for his 
crime. 

With a heavy heart he brought the corpse 
back to his native city, there to mourn over 
and to bury.him. The last sad office was 
performed, the funeral rites were over, and 
as the aged prophet stood at the sepulchre, 
no longer able to restrain his grief, he 
moaned, ‘ Alas, my brother!’ But tears 
were in vain, they could not bring the 
dead to life, and sorrowfully leaving the 
tomb, he commanded his sons: When I 
am dead, then bury me in the sepulchre 
wherein the man of God is buried, lay my 
bones beside his bones. J. W. K. 

Tamworth, N. H. 

Serer 


Morality. 
From the Northern Farmer. 
THE BOY WHO CONQUERED. 


Some few years ago, a lad who was left 
without father or mother, of good natural 
abilities, went to New York, alone and 
friendless, to get a situation in a store as 
errand-boy, or otherwise, until he could 
command a higher position; but this boy 
had been in bad company, and had got in 
the habit o* -alling for his “ bitters” occa- 
sionally, because he thought it looked man- 
ly. He smoked cheap cigars also. . 

He had a pretty good education, and on 
looking over the papers, he noticed that a 
merchant in Pearl-street wanted a lad of 
his age, and he called there and made his 
business known. 

“Walk into the office, my lad,” said the 
merchant, “I'll attend to you soon.” 

When he had waited on his customer, 
he took a seat near the lad, and he espied 
acigarin his hat. This was enough.— 

*“* My boy,” said he, “I want a smart, ho- 
nest, faithful lad; but I see that you smoke 
cigars, and in my experience of many years, 
I have ever found cigar-smoking in lads to 
be connected with various other evil habits, 
and, if I amnot mistaken, your breath is 
an evidence that you are not an exception. 
You can leave; you will not suit me.” 

Jobn (this was his name) held down his 
head and left the store; and as he walked 
along the street, a stranger and friendless, 
the counsel of his poor mother came forci- 
bly to his mind, who, upon her death-bed, 
called him to her side, and placed her ema- 
ciated hand upon his head, said, “ Johnny, 
my dear boy, I’m going to leave you. You 
well know what disgrace and misery your 
father brought on us before his death, and 
I want you to promise me before I die that 
you will never taste one drop of the ac- 
cursed poison that killed your father. Pro- 














mise me this, and be a good boy, Johnny, 
and I shall die in peace.” 

The scalding tears trickled down John- 
ny’s cheeks, and he promised ever to re- 
member the dying words of his mother, 
and never to drink any spirituous liquors ; 
but he soon forgot his promise, and when 
he received the rebuke from the merchant 
he remembered what his mother said, and 
what he had promised her, and he cried 
aloud, and people gazed at him as he pas- 
sed along, and boys railed athim. He 
went to his lodgings, and, throwing him- 
self upon his bed, gave vent to his feelings 
in sobs that were heard all over the house. 

But John had moral courage. He had 
energy and determination, and ere an hour 
had passed he made up his mind never to 
taste another drop of liquor, nor to smoke 
another cigar as long as he lived. He 
went straight back to the merchant. Said 
he, ‘‘ Sir, you very properly sent me away 
this morning for habits that I have been 
guilty of; but, sir, I have neither father 
nor mother, and though I have occasional- 
ly done what I ought not to do, and have 
not followed the good advice of my poor 
mother on her death-bed, nor done as I 
promised her I would do, yet I have now 
made a solemn vow never to drink another 
drop of liquor, nor to smoke another cigar ; 
and if you, sir, will only ¢ry me, it is all I 
ask.” 

The merchant was struck with the de- 
cision and energy of the boy, and at once 
employed him. At the expiration of five 
years this lad was a partner in the busi- 
ness, and is now worth ten thousand dol- 
lars. He has faithfully kept his pledge, 
to which he owes his elevation. 

Boys, think of this circumstance, as you 
enter upon the duties of life, and remem- 
ber upon what points of character your 
destiny for good or for evil depends. 


A SAILOR’S COURSE CHANGED. 


One bright morning, after breakfast, I 
said to my family, “I am going down to 
the wharves this forenoon, and see if I can’t 
do a little good among the seamen.” So, 
taking as many tracts as I could conveni- 
ently carry in my pockets and hat, I soon 
found myself in the neighborhood of the 
shipping. The first person I spoke to was 
avery fine, florid-looking young sailor, 
who was leaning against a post, apparently 
in deep meditation. I broke in upon his 
reverie by saying, “* Where was your last 
voyage?” 

‘**] am just ashore from the ship ‘ Ame- 
rica,’”’ said he, “‘and had a run of a hun- 
dred and fifty days from Calcutta.” 

“Did you have a pleasant or stormy 
voyage?” 

‘* A very pleasant voyage, with the ex- 
ception of one tremendous gale, which car- 
ried away our rigging and did much dam- 
age.” 

‘“* Were you frightened during the gale ?”’ 

‘“* Frightened, no! What’s the use in 
being frightened? That would do no good, 
as I see.” 

“But people are sometimes frightened, 
without considering whether it will do any 
good or not.” 

“There was nothing to be afraid of, 
more thanin any severe gale of wind.” 

“Did you thank the Lord for preserving 

ou ?” 

“*T don’t know that I did, particularly. 
Sailors, you know, expect to meet with 
dangers on the seas.” 

** Nevertheless, it is God who delivers 
them out of those dangers.” 

‘“*True enough; but then, of course, 
they do not make the impression upon us 
that they would on landsmen.” | « 

** But don’t you feel that you ought to 
thank your Father in heaven that you are 
now safely in port ?” 

‘*I suppose I had.” 

“Well, do you thank him?” 

‘“*T am glad to be here, but I cannot say 
Ihave thought of returning any special 
thanks.” 

**Do you go to sea again soon ?” 

“I don’t know. Iam considering whe- 
ther to ship in a bark bound to Stockholm, 
which sails day after to-morrow, or go home 
and sée my mother a few weeks.” 

“* Where does your mother live ?” 

‘In the northern part of Vermont.” 

‘Is your mother a professed Christian ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, and that’s her gift,” pul- 
ling out a neat little Bible from his bosom, 
“and, agreeably to her request, I read it 





through on my last voyage.” 


‘* Now, young man, remember how much 
that mother feels for you ; how often and 
sincerely she has prayed for you while you 
have been tossing upon the billows of the 
deep; and how much it will gratify her to 
see you again. Go home. You owe it to 
her kind heart.” 

“T’ll do so! I'll hesitate no longer.— 
I'll go right off and tell the owners I can’t 
ship for Sweden, and this afternoon I’m 
in the cars bound for the Green Moun- 
tains.” Suiting the action to the word, 
away he went, and, as my eye followed 
him, my heart said, ‘‘ May your mother’s 
prayers be answered, and may you be a 
blessing among mariners—a living exam- 
ple of the power ot religion on shipboard, 
und in every port whither the winds of 
heaven may waft you!”—Rambles about 
Boston. 





Religion. 
[From the A'ew York Observer. 
PRAYER-MEETINGS OF TWO. 


A DOMESTIC’ SKETCH. 


We have regular prayer-meetings of two 
members, my wife and I. Sometimes we 
are joined by a relative who is visiting us, 
or a familiar friend who has dropped in 
purposely towards the hour of twilight.— 
But we are more often by ourselves; no 
guest is with us except the Lord Jesus— 
and he is not a guest, but an abiding mem- 
ber of our little family. We have never 
hesitated to form ourselves into a prayer- 
meeting, because of such scanty materials, 
for at the very beginning of our setting up 
a common tabernacle, we agreed to accept 
the promise, and ever more to trust the 
Promiser—that ‘where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there will 
1 be in the midst of them.” ‘* Two or 
three,” and we are only two, the least pos- 
sible number that could make a meeting ; 
but we have a third in the presence of the 
Invisible and Eternal, who does not make 
himself a stranger in our dwelling, but 
says to my wife, “* My daughter,” and to 
me, ‘* My son.” We do not lack brethren 
and companionship when he is present, for 
he is our Elder Brother. When we have 
his sweet society, there is none on earth 
that we desire beside him. 

Having our Lord with us, we have no 
leader but him, and there is no other whom 
we may so gladly follow. He first taught 
us to pray. The prayer of our childhood, 
which we learned and whispered at our 
mother’s knee, was his prayer. He made 
it long ago, and he listens to it now. It 
is as fresh and fragrant with every new re- 
cital, as the odorous breath of every dewy 
morning that marches in the file of summer 
days. 

We hold two meetings daily, at morning 
and at evening; but on occasions of special 
thanksgiving to God for some ingenious 
and unexpscted tokens of his love, we in- 
crease the number to three and even to 
four—although twenty might not be too 
many. We believe that our household, as 
well as every other, is given of God to be 
a sanctary unto him, and that we are his 
ordained priests. We endeavor to live our 
daily life as in his sight, and to do our 
daily work as in his service. When, there- 
fore, he is present at our worship—and if 
he is absent, devotion is not worship—we 
strive to lay aside all coldness and formali- 
ty of manner, and in the simplicity of little 
children, to bow down at the feet of our 
Father. 

Sometimes the services are begun by 
reading the Scriptures, sometimes by sing- 
ing, sometimes by prayer ; we have never 
prescribed a precise order of exercises. In 
the morning we are generally directed by 
the feelings of our hearts towards the 
Psalms. The morning brings an inspira- 
tion of joy and praise; the sunlight, 
streaming through the windows, is an em- 
blem of the light of God’s countenance, 
which he sheds upon us ; joy throbs in our 
hearts, praise leaps to our lips, and the 
thrill that suffuses the soul and the body, 
can be compassed with words only by the 
song@ of the Sweet Singer of Israel. In 
the evening, and especially amid the witch- 
ery of the blending day and night, we turn 
to some chapter of Christ,—perhaps in 
Luke, to the story of his walk in the twi- 
light from Jerusalem to Emmaus. How 
many times that blessed page has been 
baptized with joyful tears ! 





We are happiest in our Christian joy 


when our prayers are the hymns we sing. 
Blessed are they who have learned what it 
1s to sing with prayer, and to pray with 
praise ! Every heart,indeed, mustoftenoffer 
up to God a prayer, that has very little 
song or musicin it. Sometimes there is 
no melody, and but little joy in prayer; 
for the true language of communion with 
God is the sou!’s utterance of its experi- 
ence of hope and faith and love,—and this 
experience shows as much variety of color 
and shade, as a sunset in autumn, Prayer 
has its tides, which rise and fall beneath 
the soul’s sun. But the happiest moments 
of our life are those in which we sit to- 
gether, and blend our song and prayer into 
one heart-offering to God. These are 
hours that seem to be portions, not of time, 
but of eternity; for though they are waft- 
ed to us on earth, they are rosy and radi- 
ant with the glory of heaven! 

The dearest wedding which we know is 
not that which takes us back to the church 
and the altar, to the outward union of 
willing hands, and the pledge of a bridal 
ring—though that brings to us, with every 
revived remembrance, a joy unmeasured ; 
our most intimate and precious union is 
that which we celebrate in the presence of 
God our Father in those periods when 
prayer and praise are themselves wedded 
together, and go up, not simply in company, 
but as one, to Heaven. THEODORUS. 


Obituary. 
SCENE IN A LOG CABIN. 

It was nearly midnight of Saturday 
night that a passenger came to Col. —, 
requesting him to go to the cabin of a set- 
tler, some three miles down the river, and 
see his daughter, a girl of fourteen, who 
was supposed to be dying. Col. 
awoke me and asked me to accompany him, 
and I consented, taking with me the small 
package of medicines which I always car- 
ried in the forest; but I learned soon there 
was no need of these, for her disease was 
past cure. 

‘** She is a strange child,” said the Colo- 
nel,—*‘ her father is a strange man. They 
live together alone on the bank of the ri- 
ver. They came here three years ago, and 
no one knows whence or Why. He has 
money, and isa keen shot. The child has 
been wasting away fora yearpast. Ihave 
seen her often, and she seems gifted with 
a marvellous intellect. She speaks some- 
times as if inspired, and she seems to be 
the only hope of her father.” 

We reached the hut of the settler in less 
than halfan hour, and entered it reverent- 
ly. The scene was one that cannot easily 
be forgotten. There were books, and evi- 
dences of luxury and taste, lying on the 
rude table in the centre. A guitar lay on 
the table near the small window, and the 
bed furniture, on which the dying girl lay, 
was as soft asthe covering of a dying 
queen. 

She was a fair child, with masses of long 
black hair lying over her pillow. Her eye 
was dark and piercing, and as it met mine, 
she started slightly, but smiled and looked 
upward. I spoke a few words to her fa- 
ther, and, turning to her, asked her if she 
knew her condition. 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” said 
she, in a sweet voice whose melody was 
like the sweetest tones of an Eolian. You 
may imagine that the answer startled me, 
and with a few words of like import, I turn- 
ed from her. A half hour passed, and she 
spoke in the same deep, richly melodious 
voice : 

** Father, I am cold; lie down beside 
me,”—and the old man lay down by his 
dying child, and she twined her emaciated 
arms around his neck, and murmured in a 
dreamy voice, “* Dear father, dear father.” 

“* My child,” said the old man, ‘doth 
the flood seem deep to thee?” 

‘Nay, father, for my soul is strong.” 

** Seest thou the thither shore?” 

“T see it, father; and its banks are 
green with immortal verdure.” 

‘“* Hearest thou the voice of its inhabit- 
ants ?” 

**T hear them, father, as the voice of an- 
géls, falling from afar in the still and so- 
lemn night-time; and they call me. Her 
voice too, father,—oh, I heard it then!” 

** Doth she speak to thee?” 

‘* She speaketh in tones most heavenly.” 

‘Doth she smile ?” 














“An angelic smile! Buta cold, calm 
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smile. But I am cold—cold—-cold ! Fa- 
ther, there’s a mist in the room. You'll 
be lonely, lonely. Is this death, father! 

And so she passed away. 





° ° 

Editorial. 

LETTERS 10 CHILDREN.—No. 17. 
New-Haven, Ct. Dec. 29, 1855. 
Mission SappatH ScHoors. 

My dear young friends:—You have doubt- 
less heard of Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
know that they are intended for those poor chil- 
dren who do not go to church, or any parish 
school, and would not be so likely to attend any 
school which was not expressly for them.— 
There was formerly, in Boston, a most delight- 
ful school that was intended for such children, 
which all of you, living in Boston, have heard 
of, “ The Mason Street Sabbath School.” Here 
our dear old friend Mr. Walley, used to give 
us the nicest books, and tell, every Sabbath, 
the most interesting stories. Then when he 
was travelling in Europe, he used to write 
home to the scholars letters full of interesting 
accounts of what he had seen and heard. 

Some of the readers of the Youth's Compan- 
ion have attended that school, and know how 
delightful it was, when Mr. Walley would come 
to us, each Sabbatb, with something new and 
interesting. Such beautiful picture-books as he 
distributed to the scholars! and such pretty 
cards, with colored pictures, and hymns to be 
lea:aed! Then when he returned from Europe, 
he brought with him a very large and fine 
magical lantern, representing beasts and birds 
and ships, such pictures as we had never seen 
before, and when we looked at them in the 
darkened room in Mr. Walley’s house, on Sa- 
turday afternoon, they did indeed seem like 
“ magical pictures,” so beautiful were they! 

All this care did that best of superintendents 
take to interest the scholars and attract them to 
his school. Never will they forget his benevo- 
lent face and kind voice, as he pointed out to 
the lambs of the flock the Heavenly pastures, 
where Jesus is the Shepherd. 

When I commenced this letter, it was to tell 
you of a Mission School which is situated in 
one of the poorer districts of New Haven; but 
memory led Me back to that other dear Sabbath 
School, and the beloved and revered old man, 
who for so many years was its head and guide; 
so that for a few moments, the past and not the 
present seemed to be real, and I seemed to see 
him again, as he so often appeared on the Sab- 
bath, with his thin white locks, and that never- 
to-be-forgotten look of benevolence, which won 
all hearts. 

But I must not let these delightful recollec- 
tions prevent me from describing to you the 
Davenport school, which is a Mission School, 
and is conducted by the students from College, 
andthe young ladies in New Haven who love 
to give their time, on the Sabbath, to these 
poor children, They meet in a small chapel, 
which is a very neat and pretty building, erect- 
ed for the use of those who cannot afford to pay 
for their seats or preaching. The children are 
collected by visiting the poor families in that 
neighborhood, and inviting the parents to send 
their children. The chapel was full, on the 
last Sabbath, and the teachers seem very much 
in earnest to do the children good. In former 
years, the teachers, and other benevolent per- 
sons, have provided Thanksgiving treats for 
those connected with the school, and a Christ- 
mas tree was also erected, and well stocked 
with presents for the children. A teacher told 
me that constant visiting was necessary to keep 
the school well filled; but nothing could be 
better fitted to do good than this proof of the 
interest of the teachers in their scholars. It 
was delightful to hear the voices of these many 
poor children join in some of those hymns, 
which tell of Heaven and Jesus, and a world 

where sin and poverty can never come; and 
most earnestly do we hope that the voices 
which sing so sweetly on earth, may join the 


angels’ song to the Savior and Friend of chil- 
dren. M. W. D. 
S eaiatenmaniineenmnatl 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Goop News ror Cuitpren.—Just published 
by Crosby, Nichols, & Co.,* Fanny Gray,—a 
History of her Life.” It consists of a series of 
six richly colored pictures, to be fastened to a 
little wooden block, and shown to a child in 
succession, They represent the history of lit- 





nished with the prints, which is to be read as 
each print is exhibited. The first one is a view 
of the cottage where Fanny lived. The se- 
cond shows Fanny as a little country girl, play- 
ing with a kitten. The third exhibits heras a 
poor match-girl, earning her living after her 
mother’s death, which the poem tells about.— 
Next she appears as the adopted daughter of a 
farmer, feeding chickens. The farmer grows 
sick and poor, and Fanny supports them by sel- 
ling flowers, and so takes the dress and basket 
for that mission. At last she comes out with 
an elegant bonnet, cloak, furs, and greyhound, 
as a gentleman's daughter ; for the poem shows 
that she was discovered, while selling flowers, 
by arich uncle, and is taken to live in his 
home. It is the same face that is shown 
through all these guises ; and one of the charm- 
ing points of the entertainment is the different 
expression the countenance wears when it 1s 
removed from one style of dress to another. 


“ Harry and Aggie, or The Ride,” is another 
and a similar series, which boys who love to 
ride on horseback will be delighted with. 


Matty and Kitty, or Peasant Life in Treland, 
with other Tales. Translated from the German. 


Love of Country, or Sobrieska and Hedwig. 


The Bears of Augustusburg, an Episode of 
Saxon History, with other Tales. Translated 
from the French. 

The above books are illustrated with numer- 
ous colored pictures, and will be very attrac- 
tive to children. They are for sale by Crosby, 
Nichols & Co., Boston. 


Home Comforts, or Economy Illustrated by 
Familiar Scenes of Every-day Life. By Lillie 
Savery. New York: Bunce & Brother. 

“Lillie Savery,” we are confident, must have 
laid up her store of household wisdom from ac- 
tual experience, and she deals it out with a 
liberal hand. Her book is full of valuable sug- 
gestions, and is peculiarly valuable at the pre- 
sent time, when the general complaint against 
young wives is their extravagance. Few 
realize what an important effect personal com- 
forts have upon character, otherwise there 
would be more well-ordered homes. Some of 
the means for securing comfort and making 
home cheerful and tasteful at little expense, are 
indicated in this volume. If such knowledge 
was general, and in practical use, the great 
majority of American girls would be more eli- 
gible for the important duties of wives and mo- 


thers. Sold by Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
LT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Huntington, Mass., Dec. 26, 1855. 
Mr. Willis.—Enclosed is one dollar for the 
Youth’s Companion another year, for I should 
rather be without my supper every night, than 
to go without my little Tuesday Companion, 
as [ call it. I call it so because I get it Tues- 
day. Yours &c., Euiza F. Rive. 


Assonet, Mass., Dec. 27, 1855. 
Dear Sir.—Enclosed you will find one dol- 
lar for the Youth’s Companion. I have taken 
your valuable paper three years, I should not 
know what to do without it. I wish you a hap- 
py New Year. Resecca 8S. Jounson. 


Wareham, Mass,, Jan. 1, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed you will find 
one dollar fur the Youth’s Companion the com- 
ing year, also a book-mark, which | beg you to 
accept as a slight token of my respect and es- 
teem. I value the Companion very highly, and 
hope you may be long spared to edit that inte- 
resting paper. Yours truly, 
Marraa J. Kenney. 
[Thank you, Martha, for the Book-mark, with 
a representation of the Oaken Chair of Gov. 
Carver, brought over inthe May-Flower. Any 
Governor would be proud to sit in the original. ] 











Variety. 
RECOGNITION IN HEAVEN. 


I must confess, as the experience of my own 
soul, that the expectation of loving my friends 
in Heaven, principally kindles my love to them 
while on earth. If I thought I should never 
know them, and consequently never love them 
after this life is ended, I should number them 
with temporal things, and love them as such; 
but [ now delightfully converse with my pious 
friends in a firm persuasion that 1 shall con- 
verse with them forever; and 1 take comfort in 
those that are dead, or absent, believing that J 
shall shortly meet them in heaven, and love 
them with a heavenly love.—| Baxter. 

—— 


DO YOU REMEMBER YOUR MOTHER ? 


‘ David, said a minister to a boy, ‘ David, do 
you remember your mother ? David’s mother 
had died when he was a very small goy, and 
the minister wished to know if he had any re- 
collections of that dearest of all our earthly 
friends, ‘Yes, sir,’ said David, ‘I remember 
some things about my mother.’ ‘And what, 
what do you remember, David?’ ‘I remember,’ 
said he with emotion, ‘that she always prayed 
when she whspped me.’ 











‘tle Fanny, and illustrate a simple poem, fur- 


‘O,’ said the ministerin giving this incident, 


‘I will almost be answerable that that bo’ will 
pass safely through the dangers and tempta- 
tions of the world, if he remembers that his 
mother prayed when she whipped him.’ 


——~>—_ 


ONE WORD OF SCRIPTURE. 


Sometimes a single word contains in itself 
an amazing depth of meaning. I have by me 
a hymn, written by a lady who was sister of 
the late archdeacon of Bombay, in which she 
describes the power upon her heart of the word 
‘ freely.” (See Romans iii: 24, or Reveiations 
xxii: 17.) 
‘When to my inmost heart, 
Thou didst one word impart, 
Mighty in strength, 
Larger and yet larger grew, 
On my astonished view, 
Its breadth and length.’ 

I would say then, Read! read! Strip the 
tree of life of its fruits, bough after bough.— 
As you advance you will find one crowding 
after another; and when you have found a 
prize, the natural result will be a desire to run 
and tellits glories, and in‘cuce others to come 
aud share your gladness.—[Episcopal Recorder. 


——@———— 
HARD FOR THE DOG. 


The Pittsfield Eagle says great regard for 
the comfort of his fellow passengers, but not 
much for his dog, was manifested by a French- 
man who took the cars at Pittsfield, last week, 
for New York. The animal was a valuable 
one, and he did not like to leave him, nor did 
he like to take him into the cars, to the discom- 
fort of the passengers; so, procuring a stout 
cord, he attached one end to the dog’s collar, 
and the other end to the back of the rear car. 
The train went into Bridgeport with a brass 
collar, and a dog’s ear attached. Considerable 
dog was strewn along the track. 

—_————— 


SIGNS. 


When I see a boy in haste to spend every 
penny as soon as he gets it, I think it a sign 
that he will be a spendthrift. 

When I see a boy hoarding up his pennies, 
and unwilling to part with them for any good 
purpose, I think it a sign that he will be a 
miser. 

When I see a boy always looking out for 
himself, and disliking to share good things with 
others, I think it a sign that he will grow up a 
very selfish person. 

When | see boys and girls often quarrelling, 
I think it a sign that they will be violent and 
hateful men and women. 

— 


BEAUTIFUL AND TRUE. 


Tn an articie in a recent number of Frazer’s 
Magazine, this brief but beautiful passage oc- 
curs: 

Education does not commence with the alpha- 
bet. It begins with a mother’s look—with a 
father’s smile of approbation or a sign of re- 
proof—with a sister’s gentle pressure of the 
hand, or a brother’s noble act of forbearance— 
with handsful of flowers in green and daisy 
meadow—with bird’s nests admired, but not 
touched—with creeping ants, and almost im- 
perceivable emmets—with humming bees and 
and glass beehives—with pleasant walks in 
shady lanes, and with thoughts directed in 
sweet and kindly tones, and words to mature to 
acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to 
the source of all good, to God himself. 

—p—. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Mistake asBout Sepastapot.—An old 
lady in one of the rural districts, recently in- 
quired of a Boston friend, what‘ would probably 
be done with Mr. Sebastapol, now that his ene- 
mies had taken him?’ The inquirer was in- 
formed, that very serious doubts were enter- 
tained whether his enemies really had him so 
that they could do as they pleased with him. 


A Novet Answer.—A few Sabbaths since 
in a town in the vicinity of this city, a teacher 
of a Sunday School was engaged in question- 
ing his pupils upon subjects connected with 
their previous studies in the Bible. At last, 
turning to a young Irishman, a member of the 
class, he asked, ‘ What Adam lost by the fall? 
Pat for a few moments was apparently in a 
brown study, but at last his face brightened as 
he interrogatively replied: ‘ An was it his hat, 
sir 2” 


Gentility consists not in birth, wealth, man- 
ners, or fashion, but ina high sense of honor, 
and a determination to do what is right, to the 
best of our ability, under all circumstances— 
that is, ‘to do justice, to love mercy, and walk 
humbly before God, 


Bap Lucx.—I never knew, says a popular 
writer, an early rising, hard-working, prudent 
man, careful of his earnings and strictly honest, 
who complained of bad luck. A good charac- 
ter, good habits, and good industry, seem im- 
pregnable to the assaults of all that ill luck 
ever dreamed of. 


’ 

Very T'rve.—A poor Irishman who applied 
for a license to sell ardent spirits, being ques- 
tioned by the Board of Excise as to his moral 
fitness for the trust, replied, * Ah, sure, it is not 
much character a man needs to sell rum.’ 





Christ in the day of grace, but they cannot turn 








a deaf ear to the sentence of Christ in th 
of Judgement.—[ Flavel. ee 








Poetry. 








Men may turn a deaf ear to the entreaties of 


MY WIFE. 
Written while recovering from a severe Sickness 


I heard her, O, how cautiously, 
Open my bedroom door: 
I heard her step as noiselessly, 
(To my couch) across the floor. 
I felt her hands my tempels press, 
Her lips just touching mine ; 
And in my anguish and distress, 
*T were sinful to repine. 
Our pilgrimage is nearly through— 
We've passed life’s mountain’s brow; 
I thought [ lov’d her, years ago— 
I know I love her now. 


Her face was hovering over mine— 
Her warm tears on my cheek ; 

Her whisper’d prayer, of thought divine 
Rose fervently, but meek ; 

Her bosom rested on my arm ; 
I felt its troublous threb ; 

I knew the cause of its alarm; 
1 knew its source of woe; 

And then the blood my system through, 
Came pressing on my brow— 

I thooght I lov’d her, years ago— 
I know I love her now. 


Thus watch’d that tired and patient one, 
By night as well as day, 
In sadness and almost alone, 
Till weeks had passed away ; 
Bereft of sleep—deprived of rest— 
Oppress’d—borne down with care, 
Till O! her labors have been bless’d, 
For God has heard her prayer. 
Her cheek resumes its wonted glow, 
And placid is her brow— i 
I thought I lov’d her, years ago— 
I know I love her now. 
ETAT 


THE SUMMER OF HOME. 
BY MARY A. BELL. 


Make in thy home a bright summer, 
When winter’s cold footsteps draw nigh; 
And ne’er let its winds’ mournful murmur 
Dim that sacred retreat with a sigh. 


Be Jove’s accents those sweet gentle flowers 
That bloom in the bright summertime; 

In home, e’en nid winter’s cold hours, , 
Round the heart let their tendrils entwine. 


And loved voices that gaily are singin 

Be its birds with their warblings of ight: 
Inhome when their melody’s ringing, 

We miss not the summer birds flight. 


Let its streams be love’s rivulets flowing, 
As from heart to heart softly they glide ; 

Let each wave with affection be glowing, 
And rude winds ne'er ripple their tide. 


Be its sunshine the light which is dancing 
In sparkling eyes radiant with joy ; 

Through the chambers of home ever glancing 
Winter ne’er can their brightness destroy. 


Oh! let not its icy cold finger 
Blast affection’s buds deep in the heart; 
In home may their fragrancestil] linger, 
Though the flowers of summer depart. 


[Boston Courier. 
Serna 


THE SQUIRREL. 


. ee stop, brother Willie, and Jook up in that 
ree 

And tell me what ’tis in the branches I see ; 

O I know, ’tis a panther, for home let us run, 

And send Roger right back with his dog and 
his gun.’ 








‘Where, where ?’ cries out Willie, 
_ ina fright, 
His eyes staring wild, and his face turning 
white, 
‘The panther will eat us, O what shall we do? 
And the brave boy screamed ‘ murder, right 
lustily too. 


Poor a was frightened, but courage came 
ack, 


starting up 


When she saw how her brother was showing 
his lack ; 

And grasping a stick, she bade him be still, 

And i the dread monster determined 
to kill. 

With slow nervous step she walked up to the 


tree, 

Little knowing how fearful her peril might be, 

When a beautiful squirrex leaped out blithe 
and gay, 

And chirping his fear, scampered quickly away. 

There’s the panther, called Fanny, witha 
laugh did she speak, 

While the blush of shame mounted to Willie’s 
wet cheek ; 

The children went home with a story to tell, 


While the squirrel seemed happy to bid them 
farewell. (Myrtle. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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